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OVERVIEW 


The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  give  the  children  of 
Seabrook  a  better  insight  into  the  history  of  their  town. 
The  town  has  a  proud  heritage  and  its  history  is  such 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  Seabrook  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  being  a  resident  of  the  town. 

Seabrook ’s  most  interesting  history  is  very  closely 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  towns  of  Hampton,  N.  H.  and 
Salisbury,  Mass.,  having  once  been  a  part  of  each. 

Many  of  Seabrook ’s  most  noted  citizens  are  made 
a  part  of  this  unit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  children 
will  learn  to  know  and  respect  the  fine  courage  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  these  men,  especially  Edward  Gove,  whose  love 
for  freedom,  and  his  refusal  to  surrender  it,  nearly  cost 
him  his  life. 

Seabrook ’s  fighting  men  have  won  respect  on  many 
fields  of  battle  and  large  numbers  of  them  have  been 
volunteers.  During  the  Civil  War  this  characteristic 
merited  an  award  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  as 
more  men  from  Seabrook  volunteered  to  fight,  according 
to  population,  than  from  any  other  town  or  city  in  the 
State.  This  award  wTas  the  Soldier’s  Monument  that 
stands  in  the  Rand  Congregational  Church  Cemetery. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  using  this  unit  that  the 
children  of  Seabrook  will  have  a  much  broader  and  clearer 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  history  and  geog¬ 
raphy  of  their  town. 
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Topical  Outline 

I.  Early  history  of  Seabrook 

A.  Part  of  Early  Land  Grant 

1.  Settled  in  1638 

2.  Set  off  from  Hampton  and  Hampton  Falls  (North) 

3.  Southern  part  of  town  set  off  from  Salisbury, 
Mass. 

B.  Incorporated  as  a  town  in  1768. 

1.  Name  means  “Many  Brooks,, 

2.  Reason  for  separation; 
a.  Church 

C.  Religion  in  Early  Years  Before  and  After  Separation. 

1.  Friends 

2.  Baptist 

3.  Methodist 

4.  Congregational 

D.  Famous  Settlers  and  Citizens  of  Seabrook. 

1.  Meshech  Weare 

2.  Edward  Gove 

3.  Dr.  Dearborn 

4.  Jonathan  Weare 

5  Capt.  Samuel  Philbrook 

6  Joseph  Philbrick 

7.  John  Philbrick  (Was  in  wreck,  about  which  Whit¬ 
tier  wrote  his  poem  “Wreck  of  the  Rivermouth  *  ’ ) 

8.  Widow  Muzzy 

9.  Lieut.  Ephriam  Eaton 

10.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Gove  (“The  Friends 
Burial”) 

11.  Oliver  Eaton 

E.  Seabrook  ’s  Part  in  Early  Wars 

1.  Revolution 

2.  Civil 

3.  Spanish-American 

4.  Both  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  War. 
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F.  Early  Industries 

1.  Fishing 

2.  Shoe  Manufacturing 

3.  Ship  Building 

G.  Education 

1.  Public  and  Private  Schools 

2.  Academy 

II.  Town  Today 

A.  Location  and  Geography 

1.  S.  E.  part  of  Rockingham  County  in  N.  H. 

2.  Plain 

3.  Rivers 

a.  Black 

b.  Brown 

c.  Walton 

4.  Some  good  farm  land. 

B.  Industries 

1.  Shoe  Manufacturing 

2.  Fish  and  Clam  Industry 

3.  Flowers 

C.  Government 

1.  Three  Selectmen 

a.  Fire  Chief 

b.  Police  Chief 

c.  Constables 

D.  Churches 

1.  Baptist-Methodist  (Now  Federated  Church) 

2.  Congregational  Church 

3.  Advent  Church 

4.  Catholic  Church  (Beach) 

E.  Education 

1.  Seabrook  Elementary  School 

2.  Winnacunnet  High  School  (Regional) 
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Historic  Spots  of  Interest  in  Seabrook,  N.  H. 


1.  Soldier’s  Monument 

2.  Wear’s  Elm  at  Fogg’s  Corner 

3.  Monument  at  birthplace  Site  of  Gov.  Meshech  Weare 

4.  Muzzey  Bars 

5.  Site  of  old  Garrison  House 

6.  Caleb  Cushing  Birthplace 

7.  Brown  Library 

8.  Bound  Rock 

9.  Dearborn  Academy 

10.  Old  boundary  line  rock.  (Mass,  and  N.  H.) 

11.  Baptist  Church 

12.  Old  Quaker  Meeting  House 

13.  Site  of  Edward  Gove  House  and  Gove  Monument 
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This  material  was  taken  from  the  History  of 
Rockingham  County; 

Seabrook:  The  town  of  Seabrook  lies  in  the 

southeastern  part  of  the  county.  It  is  bounded  as  follows : 
on  the  north  by  Hampton  Falls,  on  the  east  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  on  the  South  by  Salisbury,  Mass.,  and  on 
the  west  by  South  Hampton  and  Kensington.  The  early 
history  of  the  town  is  found  principally  in  the  history  of 
Hampton,  of  wdiich  Seabrook  was  once  a  part.  The  early 
record  history,  Revolutionary,  names  of  early  settlers, 
etc.,  are  incorporated  in  the  history  of  the  mother-town. 
Seabrook  is  an  ocean  town,  and  has  extensive  plains  of 
salt-marsh.  The  soil  is  light  and  very  productive.  The 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  shoes.  The  latter  industry  is  extensively  carried  on. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  town  dates  back  to  1638, 
and  among  the  pioneers  were  Christopher  Hussey,  Joseph 
Dow,  and  Thomas  Philbrick.  The  early  settlers  of  this 
town  suffered  greatly  from  the  depredations  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  For  a  long  period  the  people  were  in  a  constant 
state  of  alarm,  and  many  of  the  prominent  citizens  were 
inhumanly  massacred.  Among  those  killed  were  Thomas 
Lancaster,  Jonathan  Green,  Nicholas  Bond,  a  child  named 
Brown  and  the  Widow  Mussey.  The  latter  was  a  promin¬ 
ent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  distinguished 
as  a  public  speaker.  The  Indians  finally  disappeared 
from  their  ocean  hunting  grounds  and  peace  settled  over 
the  struggling  pioneers. 

Among  the  prominent  men  who  have  resided  with¬ 
in  this  town,  Meshech  Weare  stands  pre-eminent.  He  was 
the  first  chief  magistrate  of  New  Hampshire.  His  grand¬ 
father,  Nathaniel  Weare,  was  an  agent  to  prosecute  the 
complaints  against  the  Royal  Governor,  Edward  Cram- 
field,  and  spent  some  time  in  England.  His  son  Nathaniel, 
father  of  Meshech,  was  also  a  prominent  citizen.  Both 
resided  within  the  present  town  of  Seabrook.  Edward 
Gove,  a  resident  of  the  town,  was  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
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bly  that  Cranfield  dissolved.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  opposition  to  the  Cranfield  government,  and  was 
arrested  and  convicted  of  high  treason,  sent  to  England 
and  imprisioned  in  the  Tower  of  London.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  three  years  he  was  pardoned  and  returned  to 
Seabrook. 

Dearborn  Academy  was  founded  in  1854,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Dearborn,  an  eminent  physician  and  distinguished 
citizen  of  Seabrook.  He  endowed  it  with  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  located  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Seabrook, 
and  commands  a  delightful  view  of  the  ocean  and  the 
surrounding  country. 

There  are  three  churches  in  this  town,  besides  one 
on  the  line,  Congregational,  viz, ;  Congregational,  Baptist, 
and  Methodist.  (At  the  present  time  there  is  also  an 
Advent  Church  in  town.)  The  first  minister  of  the  town 
was  Rev.  Samuel  Parley,  ordained  in  1765,  and  removed 
in  1775.  Rev.  Elias  Hull  settled  in  1779  and  died  in  1822. 

Civil  History;  Seabrook  was  granted  to  Jonathan 
Weare  and  others  in  1768. 

Baptist  Church;  Erected  in  1764.  Timbers  came 
from  six  different  towns.  This  house  was  erected  by  the 
Presbyterians,  and  occupied  by  them  until  about  the  close 
of  the  last  centrury.  Rev.  Perley  received  a  salary  of 
fifty  pounds  sterling,  besides  house,  garden,  and  keeping 
for  horse  and  cow.  The  church  had  about  fourteen  mem¬ 
bers  in  1828  and  Hannah  Dow,  Lydia  Brown,  Ruth 
Brown,  and  Anna  Knowles  resided  in  Seabrook. 

Seabrook  was  for  fifty-seven  years  a  part  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  Falls.  These  two  towns  were  first  set  off  from  the 
mother  town  of  Hampton  as  a  church  parish.  Hampton 
Falls  had  no  other  act  of  incorporation  besides  a  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  General  Court  in  1718,  “to  call  a  public 
parish  meeting  annually  to  choose  selectmen  and  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  convenient  to  manage  their  parish 
affairs,  etc.  The  charter  of  Seabrook,  in  1768  was  en- 
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titled  “An  Act  for  erecting  and  incorporating  a  new 
Parish  in  the  southerly  part  of  Hampton  Falls. 1  ’  This 
was  a  practical  union  of  church  and  state. 

Congregational  Church:  South  Seabrook,  Organ¬ 
ized  July  9,  1867  with  seventeen  constituent  members. 

This  material  was  copied  from  the  “Granite  Month¬ 
ly”  Vol.  15  Published  by  H.  H.  Metcalf  and  A.  H.  Robin¬ 
son,  Concord,  N.  H.,  1893  (available  at  the  Seabrook 
Library.) 


SEABROOK  SKETCHES 

By  Clarkson  Dearborn 

No  portion  of  New  Hampshire  is  more  rich  and 
interesting  to  the  historical  student  than  that  which  is 
now  Rockingham  County,  between  the  Piscataqua  River 
on  the  north  and  Salisbury,  Mass.,  on  the  south.  Not 
only  on  account  of  the  important  events  which  have  trans¬ 
pired  within  its  borders,  but  also  for  being  the  residence 
of  many  families  whose  descendents  are  scattered  through 
out  the  old  Granite  State,  and  who  can  trace  their  line¬ 
age  back  to  those  sturdy  pioneers  who  during  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  the  wilderness  and  the  hostility  of  the  red  man, 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  New 
Hampshire  as  firm  as  her  own  granite  hills. 

From  the  time  of  its  first  discovery  by  Captain 
John  Smith,  in  1614,  and  the  earliest  grant  made  to  Mason 
and  Gorge’s  in  1622,  it  received  a  variety  of  names.  It 
was  called  New  Hampshire  by  Capt.  John  Mason  (the 
original  patentee).  In  1633  it  was  styled  Laconia,  and  in 
some  of  our  old  histories,  Capt.  Mason  Patent  and  Piscat- 
aoua.  It  was  first  occupied  more  or  less  by  a  class  of 
adventurers  and  speculators,  whom  the  greed  of  gain 
and  the  desire  to  domineer  over  the  people  induced  to 
obtain  grants  and  titles  to  the  land,  and  it  is  a  singular 
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fact  that  its  boundries  and  rights  have  been  more  or  less 
in  dispute  almost  to  the  present  time. 

In  1641  all  of  these  settlements  submitted  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  were  included  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
which  extended  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Piscataqua 
River.  For  many  years  they  received  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  mother  country.  In  1679  New  Hampshire 
was  made  a  royal  province  by  commission  from  Charles 
II.  The  Commission  was  brought  to  Portsmouth  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Randolph,  whose  subsequent  acts  are  fair  examples 
of  the  injustice  and  unscrupulous  treatment  the  early 
settlers  were  subjected  to. 

Portsmouth,  also  called  Strawberry  Bank,  and 
Hampton  formerly  included  the  whole  seaboard  of  New 
Hampshire,  about  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  were,  later 
sub-divided  into  smaller  townships.  Hampton  Falls  was 
incorporated  in  1712,  and  Seabrook,  so  called  on  account 
of  its  many  brooks  meandering  through  to  the  sea,  was 
set  off  from  Hampton  Falls  and  granted  June  13,  1768  to 
Jonathan  Weare,  Richard  Smith,  John  Moulton,  Ebenezer 
Knowlton,  Winthrop  Gove,  Henry  Robie,  Elisha  Brown, 
Benjamin  Leavitt,  Isaac  Brown,  and  others.  Joseph  Dow, 
Christopher  Hussey,  and  Thomas  Philbrook  were  the  first 
settlers. 

Here  in  the  little  southeast  corner  of  Rockingham 
county,  included  within  the  present  limits  of  Seabrook 
have  been  born  and  lived  some  noted  persons,  and  many 
incidents  of  interest  have  transpired.  Here  was  born  the 
first  president  of  New  Hampshire;  here  lived  and  died 
Edward  Gove  the  fearless  defender  of  popular  rights  in 
old  colonial  times,  the  first  man  to  lead  in  open  resistance 
to  the  tyranny  of  royal  rulers  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
first  to  suffer  punishment  for  adhesion  to  the  principles 
of  liberty. 

The  following  extract  from  an  historical  address, 
delivered  by  Joseph  Dow,  M.A.,  at  Hampton,  December 
25,  1838,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  early  history  and  the 
government  of  Cranfield  in  New  Hampshire : 
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“Hampton  was  settled  by  authority  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  it  was  for  many  years  considered  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  colony.  In  1643  a  new  county  was 
formed,  embracing*  all  the  towns  between  the  Merrimac 
and  Piscataqua  Rivers.  This  was  called  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  The  number  of  towns  within  its  limits  was  six. 
Salisbury  was  the  shire  town;  Portsmouth  and  Dover, 
however,  had  courts  of  their  own. 

“Capt.  John  Mason,  to  whom  a  large  part  of  it 
(Norfolk  county)  had  been  granted  by  charter,  was  dead. 
(Died  163o).  His  heirs  made  some  opposition  as  to  the 
claim  of  Massachusetts.  About  1677  or  1678  the  heir 
to  Mason  made  an  attempt  to  recover  possession  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  claimed  the  soil  of  the  province  as  his  own 
property.  Agents  were  sent  over  to  England  and  a  hear¬ 
ing  was  granted  them  before  the  highest  judicial  author¬ 
ities.  The  Judges  reported  that  Mason’s  heir  had  no 
right  of  government  in  New  Hampshire,  and  they  further 
reported  that  the  four  towns  of  Portsmouth,  Dover, 
Exeter,  and  Hampton  were  beyond  the  limits  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  But  in  regard  to  Mason’s  right  to  the  soil  of 
New  Hampshire  they  expressed  no  opinion.  This  report 
was  accepted  and  confirmed  by  the  King  in  council.  New 
Hampshire  was  then  separated  from  Massachusetts,  with 
which  it  had  been  for  so  long  a  time  so  happily  united. 

“The  commission  for  the  government  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  passes  the  great  seal  on  the  18th  of  September,  1679. 
Under  the  new  order  of  things,  a  president  and  six  coun¬ 
sellors  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  these  were 
authorized  to  choose  three  other  persons  to  be  added  to 
their  number.  An  assembly  was  also  to  be  called.  The 
whole  number  of  voters  in  the  four  towns  was  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine,  fifty-seven  of  whom  belonged  to  Hampton. 
The  assembly  consisted  of  eleven  members,  three  from 
each  of  the  four  towns  except  Exeter,  which  sent  only  two, 
that  town  having  but  twenty  voters.  The  members  from 
Hampton  were  Anthony  Stanyan,  Thomas  Marston  and 
Edward  Gove.  Among  the  counselors  were  Christopher 
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Hussey  and  Samuel  Dalton  of  Hampton.  The  assembly 
met  at  Portsmouth  on  the  16th  of  March,  1680. 

“In  1682  another  change  was  introduced  into  the 
government,  Edward  Cranfield  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  and  Commander-in-chief  of  New  Hampshire. 
This  change  was  effected  through  the  influence  of  Ma¬ 
son’s  grandson,  an  heir.  Cranfield ’s  commission  was 
dated  May  9th  1682.  Within  a  few  days  after  publishing 
his  commision,  he  began  to  exhibit  his  arbitary  disposi¬ 
tion,  by  suspending  two  of  the  counsellors.  The  next 
year  he  dismissed  the  assembly,  because  they  would  not 
comply  with  his  requests.  This  act  of  Cranfield  very 
much  increased  the  discontent  of  the  people.  In  Hamp¬ 
ton,  particularly,  and  in  Exeter  it  created  a  great  excite¬ 
ment.  Edward  Gove  of  Hampton,  (now  Seabrook),  a 
member  of  the  assembly  that  had  been  dismissed,  was 
urgent  for  a  revolution,  but  could  not  induce  the  leading 
men  in  the  province  to  join  him  in  a  confederacy  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government.  He  collected  his  followers  and 
appeared  in  arms ;  but  was  at  length  induced  to  surrender. 
He  was  soon  after  tried  for  high  treason,  was  convicted, 
and  received  sentence  of  death.  His  property  was  con¬ 
fiscated.  He  was  sent  to  England,  and  after  remaining 
imprisioned  in  the  Tower  of  London  three  years,  was 
pardoned  and  returned  home,  and  his  estate  was  restored 
to  him.  Several  other  persons  were  also  tried  for  treason, 
two  of  whom  belonged  to  Hampton.  They  were  convict¬ 
ed  of  being  accomplices  with  Gove,  but  were  reprieved, 
and  at  length  pardoned  without  being  sent  to  England. 

“Not  long  after,  when  the  courts  had  all  been 
organized  in  a  way  highly  favorable  to  Mason,  he  com¬ 
menced  suits  against  several  persons  for  holding  lands 
and  felling  timber,  which  he  claimed.  These  suits  were 
decided  in  his  favor.  A  large  number  were  despatched 
in  a  single  day,  and  the  costs  were  made  very  great.  When 
the  estates  of  those  prosecuted  were  exposed  for  sale,  no 
purchasers  could  be  found,  so  they  retained  possession  of 
them.  At  length  the  grievances  of  the  people  were  past 
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endurance  and  they  were  resolved  to  complain  directly  to 
the  King.  Nathaniel  Weare  of  Hampton  (now  Seabrook) 
was  accordingly  chosen  their  agent  and  dispatched  to 
England.  In  consequence  of  his  representations,  censures 
were  passed  on  some  of  Cranfield’s  proceedings,  and  he 
soon  after  left  New  England  and  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies. 

“It  seems  that  Hampton  people  had  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  ability  and  good  sense  of  Edward  Gove,  for, 
in  1689,  less  than  four  years  after  his  return  home  from 
the  Tower  of  London,  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
with  five  others  to  attend  a  convention  to  resolve  upon 
some  method  of  government  for  New  Hampshire.  The 
persons  chosen  were  Harry  Green,  Henry  Dow,  Nathaniel 
Weare,  Samuel  Sherburne,  Morris  Hobbs,  and  Edward 
Gove.  The  meeting  at  which  these  delegates,  or  commis¬ 
sioners,  were  chosen  was  held  January,  1689-90.  After  a 
preamble  mentioning  that  commissioners  had  been 
chosen  by  the  people  of  Portsmouth  and  of  Dover,  and 
that  the  people  of  Hampton  had  been  invited  to  pursue 
a  similar  course,  the  determination  of  the  town  is  express¬ 
ed  as  follows : 

“We,  therefore,  ye  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of 
Hampton,  in  answer  to  their  request  have  agreed  to  send 
thes  sixe  persons  as  our  comishoners  to  joyne  with  ye 
comishoners  of  ye  other  towns  in  ye  province  to  confer 
about  and  resolve  upon  a  method  of  Government  within 
the  province-and  what  ye  sayd  comishoners  of  the  whole 
province  or  the  majer  part  of  them-shall  conclude  and 
agree  upon  as  to  ye  settlement  of  government  amongst 
us-If  thes  our  sayd  comishoners  (viz)  Henry  Green  Es- 
qre,  Ensign  Henry  Dow,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wire,  Capt.  Sam¬ 
uel  Shewborne,  Morris  Hobbs,  Senior,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Gove,  in  discorsing  and  agreeing  about  ye  same,  if  they 
or  ye  major  part  of  them  shall  se  just  cause  to  comply 
and  agree  with  the  other  comishoners  as  to  ye  way  and 
method  of  Government  that  shall  be  settled  amongst  us 
And  shall  subscribe  thereto-We  the  Inhabitants  of  ye 
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Town  of  Hampton  reposing  aspeciall  Trust  and  confidence 
in  our  sayd  comishoners,  what  they  shall  agree  to,  or 
the  majer  part  of  them,  We  shall  hould  as  good  and  Val¬ 
ued  to  all  intents  and  purposes:  Hereby  obledging  our 
selves  to  yeld  all  ready  obdience  thereto,  until  Their  Maj¬ 
esties  Order  shall  arive  for  ye  Setelment  of  Government 
over  us.” 

Edwad  Gove  emigrated  from  London,  England,  to 
New  England  in  1640,  in  company  with  his  father  and 
brother,  whose  name  was  John.  They  settled  and  died 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  But  Edward,  about  1655,  removed 
to  Hampton,  N.  H.  In  1660  he  married  Hannah  Titcomb 
and  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  present  limits  of  Seabrook. 
The  ancient  house  now  standing  on  it  was  built  by  his 
son  John  in  1713,  and  has  always  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Gove  family.  It  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  one 
of  his  descendents,  Miss  Sarah  Elma  Gove.  Adjacent  to 
his  farm  was  Nathianiel  Weare’s,  where  was  born  Me- 
shech  Weare,  the  first  president  of  New  Hampshire.  Ed¬ 
ward  Gove  had  thirteen  children,  of  whom  only  two  sons, 
John  and  Ebenezer,  lived  to  marry  and  have  children. 
His  daughter  Mary,  married  Joseph  Sanborn,  and  was 
grandmother  to  Phebe  (Sanborn)  Philbrick,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Samuel  Philbrick  and  Mrs.  Comfort  Collins,  who 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  105  years  and  died  in  1818.  The 
last  two  ministers  were  Edward  Gove,  a  descendent  of 
Edward  Gove  of  Tower  fame,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth. 
“Quaker  Edward”,  as  he  was  called,  and  his  wife  were 
preachers  of  great  power  and  strength  to  the  society :  but 
after  their  death  the  meetings  were  discontinued,  and  the 
old  meeting-house,  removed  to  another  part  of  the  town, 
was  used  for  other  purposes.  He  began  to  preach  about 
1830,  and  died  at  Seabrook,  September  3,  1877,  aged  84 
years,  11  months,  18  days.  He  was  a  son  of  Stephen  and 
Hulda  (Bassett)  Gove,  who  were  of  Lynn,  Mass.  His 
wife  Elizabeth  (Morrill)  Gove,  of  North  Berwick,  Me., 
died  in  Seabrook,  April  28,  1873,  aged  76  years  11  months. 
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She  was  a  talented  speaker  and  a  lovely  woman:  Whittier 
writes  of  her  tenderly,  in  “The  Friend’s  Burial”; 

“My  thoughts  are  all  in  yonder  town, 

Where  wept  by  many  tears, 

Today  my  mother’s  friend  lays  down 
The  burden  of  her  years. 

“No  sound  shall  break  the  quietude 
Alide  of  earth  and  sky; 

0  wandering  wind  in  Seabrook  wood, 

Breathe  but  a  half -heard  sigh ! 

This  wood  mentioned  by  Whittier  is  a  beautiful 
forest,  with  romantic  paths  here  and  there,  for  many 
years  a  famous  resort  of  merry  May  parties  to  gather  the 
beautiful  trailing  arbutus  and  enjoy  the  refreshing  odor 
of  the  pine.  To  the  young  Nimrod  it  is  a  paradise, 
abounding  in  game,  and  its  brooks  are  the  haunts  of  the 
young  disciples  of  Walton.  Here  by  the  small  stream 
many  years  ago  was  built  a  saw-mill;  but  for  lack  of 
sufficient  power  it  failed  to  be  a  success,  and  the  old  mill 
went  to  decay,  and  left  the  name  to  the  woods  which  is 
historic,  the  name  of  “Folly  Mill”. 

The  old  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Seabrook 
was  built  in  1763.  It  was  two  stories  high,  with  gallery 
around  three  sides  of  it,  and  the  old-fashioned  square 
pews,  lofty  pulpits,  and  over-hanging  sounding  boards. 
It  stood  broadside  to  the  road  the  belfry  was  built  on 
the  south  end  of  the  main  building,  and  the  spire  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  ancient  weathercock.  Rev.  Samuel  Pearley 
was  the  first  minister,  and  was  called  “Parson  Pearley.” 
He  resided  in  the  ancient  house  that  was  built,  in  1705, 
by  Nathaniel  Weare  (father  of  Meshech  Weare)  for  his 
son  Daniel,  and  is  the  oldest  house  now  standing  in  Sea¬ 
brook.  It  is  known  as  the  old  Boyd  House,  the  last  owner 
by  that  name  being  David  F.  Boyd.  (Burned  in  1916) 

On  February  6,  1799,  Rev.  Elias  Hull  was  installed 
the  second  pastor.  Rev.  Caleb  Prentiss  preached  the  ser- 
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mon  from  Isaiah  XLII:1.  Not  an  original  member  of  the 
church  was  then  living.  The  singers  were  all  dressed  in 
white,  and  although  it  was  a  very  cold  day  in  winter  the 
house  was  not  heated,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  Mr. 
Hull  was  a  Congregationalist,  and  preached  until  April  6, 
1817.  He  died  February  28,  1822.  In  1828  Rev.  Mr.  Ropes, 
a  Baptist  was  installed.  He  resigned  April  3,  1830. 

Rev.  Oliver  Barren  preached  from  April  1,  1832,  to 
May,  1833.  From  that  time  the  house,  mostly  vacated  as  a 
place  of  worship,  was  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  The  birds 
built  their  nests  in  its  belfry,  and  what  was  a  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance,  a  small  cherry  treee  sprang  up  and  grew  for 
several  years  in  the  gutter  of  the  eaves.  The  clapboards, 
worn  and  weatherbeaten,  hung  loosely  to  its  ancient  walls. 
It  stood,  a  relic  of  better  days,  until  1858,  when  it  was 
turned  around  and  remodelled  for  a  town  house  below  and 
a  Baptist  church  above.  With  its  new  spire  and  white 
coat  of  paint  it  would  not  be  recognized  as  the  old  meet¬ 
ing-house  of  Seabrook. 

The  two  physicians  who  practiced  the  greatest 
length  of  time  were  named  Dearborn.  Dr.  Edward  Dear¬ 
born  was  born  in  Chester,  July  16,  1776,  and  settled  in 
Seabook  about  1800,  where  he  practiced  over  fifty  years. 
He  was  a  public-spirited  man,  and  was  very  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  Seabrook  Village,  where  he  had  built  his  residence,  a 
large  square  house  three  stories  high,  in  the  old  colonial 
style,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  old  seaport  towns  of 
Portsmouth,  Salem  and  Newburyport.  He  also  induced 
his  neighbors  on  the  street  to  build  in  the  same  way,  and 
assisted  some  who  did  not  care  to  pay  the  extra  expense. 
He  donated  the  organ  and  bell  to  the  Congregational 
church,  which  stood  on  the  boundry  line  between  Hamp¬ 
ton  Falls  and  Seabrook,  and  at  his  death,  which  occured 
March  1,  1851,  left  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  to 
the  society.  He  also  gave  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to 
found  the  academy  now  known  as  Dearborn  Academy. 
His  wife,  Phebe  (Knight)  Dearborn  daughter  of  Enoch 
and  Anna  (Eastman)  Knight  descended  on  her  mother’s 
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side  from  Hannah  Dustin  of  Indian  fame,  was  born  in 
Atkinson,  August  21,  1777.  She  died  in  Seabrook,  March 
16,  1852. 

Dr.  Edward  Dearborn  had  two  brothers,  who  were 
physicians.  Cyrus,  who  settled  in  East  Salisbury,  Mass., 
had  a  successful  practice  for  over  forty  years,  and  died 
in  1872;  Ebenezer,  who  settled  in  Nashua  in  1816,  and 
practiced  forty  years.  He  was  a  councilor,  and  president 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society.  His  nephew, 
Jonathan  Dearborn,  M.  D.  studied  medicine  with  him, 
practiced  in  Seabrook  more  than  forty  years,  and  died 
December  12,  1877.  He  was  a  skillful  physician  and 
surgeon,  and  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  Dearborns 
as  a  race  of  doctors. 

On  the  road  called  the  Walton  Road,  once  stood  an 
ancient  house  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  formerly  the 
home  of  Lieut.  Ephraim  Eaton,  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
where  was  born  his  granddaughter,  who  after  the  death 
of  her  father,  Ephriam  Eaton,  Jr.,  removed  with  her 
mother  to  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  there  became  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  singer  of  rare  talent  in  the  choirs  of  the  church¬ 
es  of  that  city.  She  married  Rev.  Henry  Eaton,  a  Uni- 
versalist  clergyman,  and  was  the  mother  of  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Eaton  the  young  and  talented  successor  of  Dr.  Chapin. 

The  first  stage  route  in  America  was  through 
Hampton,  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth.  The  stage  was 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  could  accomodate  only  three 
persons.  November  9,  1840,  the  Eastern  Railroad  began 
running  trains  through  from  Newburyport  to  Portsmouth, 
and  now  an  electric  road  extends  from  Newburyport  to 
the  state  line,  and  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  for  admission  to  pass  over  the  same  route  where, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  the  old  stage  coach  rumbled 
slowly  along,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  by  the  grace  of  the 
great  and  general  court,  yet  become  a  through  line  from 
Boston  to  the  cities  of  the  Pine  Tree  State. 
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Seabrook  now  enjoys  the  possession  of  a  beautiful 
library  building,  the  generous  gift  of  the  late  Augustus 
Brown  of  Salem,  Mass.,  one  of  Seabrook ’s  sons.  It  was 
dedicated  in  September  of  1893. 


The  Friend’s  Burial 

My  thoughts  are  all  in  yonder  town, 
Where,  wept  by  many  tears, 

To-day  my  mother’s  friend  lays  down, 
The  burden  of  her  years. 

True  as  in  life,  no  poor  disguise 
Of  death  with  her  is  seen, 

And  on  her  simple  casket  lies 

No  wreath  of  bloom  and  green. 

Oh,  not  for  her  the  florist’s  art, 

The  mocking  weeds  of  woe; 

Dear  memories  in  each  mourner’s  heart, 
Like  heaven’s  white  lilies  blow. 

And  all  about  the  softening  air 
Of  new-born  sweetness  tells, 

And  the  ungathered  May-flowers  wear. 
The  tints  of  ocean  shells. 

The  old,  assuring  miracle 
Is  fresh  as  heretofore; 

And  earth  takes  up  its  parable 
Of  life  from  death  once  more. 

Here  organ-swell  and  church-bell  toll 
Methinks  but  discord  were; 

The  prayerful  silence  of  the  soul 
Is  best  befitting  her. 

No  sound  should  break  the  quietude 
Alike  of  earth  and  sky 
0  wandering  wind  in  Seabrook  wood, 
Breathe  but  a  half-heard  sigh! 
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Sing  softly,  spring-bird,  for  her  sake ; 
And  thon  not  distant  sea, 

Lapse  lightly  as  if  Jesus  spake, 

And  thon  wert  Galilee ! 

For  all  her  quite  life  flowed  on 
As  meadow  streamlets  flow, 

Where  fresher  green  reveals  alone 
The  noiseless  ways  they  go. 

From  her  loved  place  of  prayer  I  see 
The  plain-robed  mourners  pass, 

With  slow  feet  treading  reverently 
The  graveyards  springing  grass. 

Make  room,  0  mourning  ones,  for  me, 
Where  like  the  friends  of  Paul, 

That  you  no  more  her  face  shall  see 
Your  sorrow  most  of  all. 

Her  path  shall  brighten  more  and  more 
Until  the  perfect  day: 

She  can  not  fail  of  peace  who  bore 
Such  peace  with  her  away. 

0  sweet,  calm  face  that  seemed  to  wear 
The  look  of  sins  forgiven! 

0  voice  of  prayer  that  seemed  to  bear 
Our  own  needs  up  to  heaven! 

How  reverent  in  our  midst  she  stood, 

Or  knelt  in  grateful  praise 

What  grace  of  Christian  womanhood 
Was  in  her  household  ways! 

For  still  her  holy  living  meant 
No  duty  left  undone; 

The  heavenly  and  the  human  blent 
Their  kindred  loves  in  one. 

And  if  her  life  small  leisure  found 
For  festing  ear  and  eye, 

And  Pleasure,  on  her  daily  round, 

She  passed  unpausing  by, 
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Yet  with,  her  went  a  secret  sense 
Of  all  things  sweet  and  fair, 

And  Beauty’s  gracious  providence 
Refreshed  her  unaware. 

She  kept  her  line  of  rectitude 
With  love’s  unconcious  ease; 

Her  kindly  instincts  understood 
All  gentle  courtesies. 

An  inborn  charm  of  graciousness 
Made  sweet  her  smile  and  tone, 

And  glorified  her  farm-wife  dress 
With  beauty  not  its  own. 

The  dear  Lord’s  best  interpreters 
Are  humble  human  souls; 

The  Gospel  of  a  life  like  hers 

Is  more  than  books  or  scrolls. 

From  scheme  and  creed  the  light  goes  out, 
The  saintly  fact  survives; 

The  blessed  Master  none  can  doubt 
Revealed  in  holy  lives. 


By:  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 


The  Friends ;  Taken  from  the  History  of  Rockingham 
County  Published  by  J.  W.  Lewis  &  Co.  in  Philadelpria 
in  1882.  Compiled  under  the  supervision  of  D.  Hamilton 
Hurd. 


The  Friends  -  Among  the  religious  organizations  in 
the  different  parishes  or  towns  set  off  from  the  early 
town  of  Hampton,  none  date  so  far  back  as  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  Seabrook.  This  society  was  organized  in 
1701,  ten  years  before  the  first  colony  from  the  Hampton 
Congregational  Church  established  itself  in  Hampton 
Falls.  And  the  earliest  records  of  Hampton  Falls,  which 
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then  included  Seabrook,  commencing  in  1718,  show  that 
the  legal  position  of  the  Friends  was  at  that  time  well 
defined,  for  in  the  warrants  for  the  parish-meetings 
occurs  this  clause,  “Quakers  excepted”.  The  period  of 
their  bitter  persecution  had  then  passed  and  we  will  not 
here  recall  it.  One  of  their  speakers,  a  Mrs.  Muzzey, 
shared  the  fate  of  other  inhabitants  of  Seabrook  in  a 
murderous  attack  by  their  savage  foes. 

Their  present  house  of  worship  was  erected  in 
1765,  two  years  after  the  old  Presbyterian  house.  In  a 
good  state  of  repair,  and  possessing  the  usual  appearance 
of  a  Friends  meeting-house,  it  stands  near  the  main  road  to 
Newburyport,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Hampton  Falls- 
Seabrook  line. 

This  society  is  now  quite  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
has  had  no  local  speakers  since  the  decease  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Gove,  a  few  years  before.  Mrs.  Gove  was  a 
very  gifted  speaker,  and  her  departure  in  1873  was  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  poet  Whittier  in  tender  and  touching 
lines.  While  these  good  people  commanded  the  respect  of 
all,  their  mantle  appears  to  have  fallen  on  none.  Their 
first  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1703  and  stood  on 
the  southeast  side  of  the  present  house  until  1818,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  Daniel  Perveare,  and  moved  to  its 
present  location,  near  Great  Hill,  in  Hampton  Falls.  It  is 
now  (at  time  book  was  published)  owned  and  occupied 
by  Squire  Oliver  Eaton,  who  recently  had  it  repaired. 
The  “Squire”  probably  carries  as  much  local  history  in 
his  head  as  any  man  in  the  state,  and  it  seems  quite  ap¬ 
propriate  that  he  should  be  the  occupant  of  this  historical 
building  which  is  just  one  hundred  years  older  than 
himself.  This  society,  with  those  in  Amesbury,  West 
Newbury,  Mass.,  and  Epping,  N.  H.,  compose  what  is 
called  “The  Seabrook  Monthly  Meeting”,  which  meets 
with  the  Seabrook  Society  in  June  and  November. 

The  Advent  Church,  Seabrook,  was  organized  in 
1865,  with  about  forty  members,  and  a  church  edifice 
erected  in  the  following  year.  The  two  active  Deacons 
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in  the  society  are  Amos  Fetch  and  Charles  Dow. 


SEABROOK  SKETCHES  NO.  II 

By  Clarkson  Dearborn 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  Seabrook  about 
1650,  by  Thomas  Philbrick,  Jr.,  who  received  a  grant  of 
land,  and  this  estate  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Philbricks’  family  by  inheritance,  for  eight  generations, 
down  to  its  present  owner,  George  A.  Philbrick. 

On  this  farm  Captain  Samuel  Philbrick  was  born, 
July  13,  1734.  He  removed  to  Weare  in  1770,  and  was 
a  prominent  and  honored  citizen  of  that  town.  He  w~as 
captain  of  the  Ninth  militia  regiment  of  New  Hampshire, 
also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  His  first 
commission,  given  in  1775,  was  signed  by  Matthew  Thorn¬ 
ton,  president  of  the  colony  of  New  Hampshire.  He  died 
December  28,  1806.  His  youngest  son,  Hon.  Joseph  Phil¬ 
brick,  was  associate  judge  of  the  court  of  sessions  for  the 
county  of  Hillsborough  for  several  years.  The  ancient 
farmhouse  was  built  in  1783  by  Joseph  Philbrick,  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Two  majestic  elms,  over 
100  years  old,  stand  in  front  of  this  old  mansion,  while 
others  of  later  growth  on  either  side  of  the  street  throw 
their  cool  shade  to  the  weary  traveler,  making  Seabrook 
village  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  attractive  be¬ 
tween  Newburyport  and  Portsmouth. 

A  company  of  French  soldiers  who  fought  in  the 
Revolution  were  entertained  here,  and  camped  in  the  old 
Friends’  meeting-house  over  night  while  on  their  way  to 
Portsmouth  to  embark  for  France.  Here  Elias  Hicks,  the 
noted  Unitarian  Quaker  minister,  held  appointed  meetings 
in  1816,  and  Benjamin  Lundy  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  a 
guest  of  Joseph  Philbrick  when  on  his  way  to  and  from 
Portland,  Me.  He  was  one  of  the  first  anti-slavery 
agitators,  and  editor  on  a  paper  called  “The  Genius  of 
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Universal  Emancipation.”  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in 
1789  and  died  in  1839.  Lorenzo  Dow,  the  famous  itinerant 
preacher,  was  also  a  guest  at  this  house  while  preaching 
in  Seabrook.  He  was  born  October  16,  1777,  at  Coventry, 
Tolland  County,  Conn.  During  a  thirty-three  years 
ministry  he  traveled  over  200,000  miles.  He  died  in 
Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  February  2,  1834. 

Samuel  Philbrick,  born  on  the  old  farm  in  Seabrook 
in  1789,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  Philbrick,  the  much 
esteemed  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  a  man 
of  marked  ability  and  individuality  of  character.  The 
Liberator,  in  speaking  of  him  after  his  death  says,  -  “His 
marked  characteristic  was  integrity”.  He  abhorred  every¬ 
thing  that  bore  a  semblence  of  dissimulation,  and  appreci¬ 
ated  at  its  true  value  an  ingenuous  straight-forward 
course  of  conduct,  being  himself  a  pattern  of  trustworthi¬ 
ness,  and  remarkable  for  his  frankness  and  plainess  of 
speech,  without  respect  of  persons,  in  all  his  dealings,  but 
was  of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposition.  He  had  rare 
business  talent,  consummate  judgement  in  all  financial 
matters  and  the  most  perfect  order  and  record.  He  was 
a  wise  and  sagacious  counsellor.  In  whatever  he  did  he 
endeavored  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offense  to  meet 
all  his  engagements  and  discharge  all  the  duties  of  life  in 
the  spirit  of  exact  rectitude.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  nearly  twenty 
years;  a  director  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Bank,  Boston.  For  many  years  he  had  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  trust  to  his  sole  management.  He  spent  many 
of  his  early  years  on  his  father’s  farm,  but  in  1810  he 
commenced  schoool-teaching,  at  which  he  was  engaged 
some  three  years,  after  which  he  went  into  mercantile 
business  being  first  employed  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  by  Thomas 
Rich,  a  merchant  in  the  skin,  leather  and  shoe  trade.  In 
1815  he  commenced  the  commission  leather  business  him¬ 
self,  and  in  1822  he  opened  a  store  in  Boston  for  the  sale 
of  leather  and  hides,  where  he  was  very  successful,  having 
accumulated  a  large  property  before  the  unparalleled 
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revulsion  which  took  place  in  the  mercantile  affairs  in 
1837,  causing  every  bank  in  the  Union  to  stop  payment 
for  one  or  more  years.  He  had  taken  warning  from  the 
extravagantly  wild  and  extensive  speculations  which 
prevailed  during  1836,  and  was  fully  prepared  for  the 
event,  having  closed  up  the  greater  part  of  his  business 
and  secured  his  property  from  liability  of  loss  before  the 
revulsion  occured.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his  property 
was  estimated  at  more  than  a  half  million  dollars.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  very  small  means,  never  borrowing  money 
of  individuals,  never  endorsing  for  others  nor  receiving 
their  endorsements,  keeping  his  business  always  limited 
within  his  means  of  control,  and  never  experiencing  the 
least  embarrassment  in  meeting  every  engagement  with 
punctuality,  his  business  was  therefore  limited  in  extent 
3^et  always  made  sure  by  cautious  and  discriminating 
judgement,  and  free  from  those  perplexing  reverses  so 
frequent  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1830  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Brookline,  Mass.,  purchased  an  estate 
there,  delightfully  situated,  which  continued  to  be  his 
residence  for  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  he  died  September 
19,  1859,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The 
two  sons  attended  Harvard  University.  Edward  S.  Phil- 
brick,  the  eldest  son,  who  died  four  years  ago,  1889,  was 
an  eminent  civil  engineer.  The  daughter  married  Lieut. 
Stephane  Decatur,  a  nephew  of  Commodore  Decatur,  of 
historic  fame. 

Samuel  Philbrick  early  gave  his  countenance  and 
support  to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  was  ever  true 
to  the  principles  he  professed.  He  was  a  friend  of  Gar¬ 
rison,  May,  Phillips,  Parker,  Hooper,  and  the  early  champ¬ 
ions  of  the  great  cause  of  human  freedom.  Many  a 
fugitive  found  shelter  under  his  roof.  In  1837  the  sisters, 
Sarah  and  Angelina  Grimke,  found  a  home  in  his  house, 
and  in  his  parlors  gave  their  first  addresses  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  to  an  audience  of  Brookline  ladies.  They  did 
not  know,  while  speaking  that  the  poet,  John  Greenleaf 
Whitter  sat  in  an  adjoining  room,  listening  intently  to 
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ences,  and  both  perilled  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  friend  who  har¬ 
bored  them  in  Brookline  was  annoyed  and  threatened, 
and  his  family  ostracised,  simply  because  he  insisted  on 
taking  a  colored  domestic  into  church  with  him,  and 
allowing  her  a  seat  in  his  own  pew. 

The  old  house,  once  so  noticeable  to  the  traveller 
on  the  road  from  Newburyport  to  Portsmouth,  on  account 
of  its  antique  style  was  built  in  1636,  by  order  of  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  and  was  called  the  “bound 
house”.  Mr.  Dummer  and  Mrs.  Spencer  were  chosen  a 
committee  to  erect  the  house  in  Winnicumet,  and  it  was 
accordingly  built  under  their  direction  by  Nicholas  Eaton. 
It  is  supposed  that  it  was  a  mark  of  possession  rather 
than  of  limit,  in  order  to  claim  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
salt  marshes  for  the  sake  of  the  hay.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  a  settlement  was  made  until  two  years  afterwards. 
It  was  originally  built  of  white  oak  timbers,  hewed  seven¬ 
teen  inches  square,  which  were  laid  one  upon  the  other, 
with  clamshell  mortar  between.  This  house  was  after¬ 
wards  enlarged,  boarded  over  and  clapboarded,  and  came 
into  the  possession  of  Jonathan  Green,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  near  his  barn.  During  the  Indian  Wars  it 
served  as  a  garrison,  and  was  more  generally  known  as 
the  old  garrison  house  of  Seabrook.  In  1703  Ebenezer 
Gove  (son  of  Edward  Gove)  and  his  descendents  owned 
it,  and  occupied  it  until  near  the  time  it  was  taken  down, 
in  1879.  The  last  owner  and  occupant  of  this  dwelling  by 
the  name  of  Gove  was  Nathan,  more  familiarly  known 
as  “Uncle  Nate”  noted  for  his  quaint  sayings  and  other 
wit  and  his  skill  in  hunting  and  fishing,  and  whose 
opinion  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  crafts  were  ac¬ 
cepted  as  oracles  not  to  be  doubted. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  nearly  opposite, 
formerly  stood  the  house  where  the  mother  of  the  Hon. 
Caleb  Cushing,  the  celebrated  jurist  was  born,  and  here 
her  parents  always  lived.  Their  name  was  Dow.  This 
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part  of  Hampton,  now  Seabrook,  was  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  and  several  persons  were  killed,  among  them 
Nicholas  Bond,  near  the  south  of  the  New  Zeland  Road, 
so  called.  August  17,  1703,  a  party  of  thirty  Indians 
killed  fifty  persons  among  the  number,  Widow  Muzzey, 
a  celebrated  preacher  of  the  Quakers,  or  Friends,  was 
killed  near  the  *  ‘slough’  ’  so  called.  A  large  earthen  ves¬ 
sel  which  she  was  carrying  home  from  the  pottery  is  now 
kept  as  a  relic  by  one  of  the  descendents  of  Edward  Gove. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  prob¬ 
ably  about  1690,  a  society  of  Friends  was  formed.  In  1714 
a  meeting-house  was  built  on  land  deeded  by  one  of  their 
members  (Thomas  Chase).  He  also  gave  the  burial-lot 
around  it  and  the  lot  on  the  north  side  of  the  Friends  Lot 
and  there  he  was  buried.  A  gravestone  marks  the  spot. 
He  was  born  in  1643,  and  died  October  23,  1714.  His 
parents  were  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Philbrick)  Chase. 
She  was  born  in  England  in  1626,  and  in  1630  came  with 
her  father  Thomas  Philbrick,  and  family  to  New  England, 
in  company  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  others,  land¬ 
ing  in  Salem,  Mass.;  they  soon  went  to  Watertown  but 
preferring  to  be  near  the  shore,  in  1645  they  removed  to 
Hampton.  His  son  John,  had  previously  moved  to  Hamp¬ 
ton  in  1639,  in  season  to  secure  the  first  grants  of  land. 
In  1657,  this  John,  with  wife  and  daughter,  were  drown¬ 
ed,  sailing  in  a  vessel  from  Hampton  River,  bound  for 
Boston.  This  event  is  the  origin  of  Whittier’s  poem, 
“The  Wreck  of  the  Rivermouth”. 

“Once  in  old  colonial  days, 

Two  hundred  years  ago  and  more, 

A  boat  sailed  down  through  the  winding  ways 
Of  Hampton  River  to  that  low  shore, 

Full  of  goodly  company 

Sailing  out  on  the  summer  sea 
Veering  to  catch  the  land  breeze  light, 

With  the  Boar  to  the  left  and  the  Rocks  to  the  right.” 
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Elizabeth  (Philbrick)  Chase’s  last  husband  was 
Judge  Henry  Robie,  one  of  the  judges  under  Cranfield’s 
administration.  Elizabeth’s  sister  Martha,  married  John 
Cass,  who  was  an  ancestor  of  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  six  years 
minister  to  France,  Governor  of  Michigan,  United  States 
senator,  and  Secretary  of  State  in  Presidest  Buchanan’s 
cabinet. 

The  Society  of  Friends  in  Seabrook  was  quite 
numerous,  and  the  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings  were 
occasions  of  great  interest.  These  meetings  were  fre¬ 
quently  attended  by  many  noted  preachers.  Here  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  came  with  his  parents.  Among  the 
settled  ministers  were  Joseph  Philbrick,  who  moved 
from  Seabrook  and  settled  in  Weare,  N.  H. 

An  old  eight  legged  table  once  belonging  to  Mary 
Gove  is  kept  as  an  interesting  relic  by  her  descendents, 
the  Misses  Philbrick,  now  residing  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Abigail  Sanborn,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Gove)  Sanborn,  married  October  7th,  1703,  Ebenezer 
Dearborn,  one  of  the  grantees  of  the  town  of  Chester. 

On  this  Farm  Edward  Gove  lived  in  1682  when 
Gov.  Cranfield  assumed  the  control  of  affairs  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  by  his  acts  became  very  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  especially  by  dissolving  the  assembly,  a  proceed¬ 
ing  without  a  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  colonies. 
This  act  was  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  New  Hampshire,  and  by  none  more  so  than 
Edward  Gove,  a  member  of  the  assembly  and  a  man  of 
influence  at  that  time.  The  feeling  among  the  people 
was  that  of  grave  fear.  Although  they  had  left  the 
mother  country  for  freedom’s  sake,  the  old  customs  still 
clung  to  them,  and  the  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings 
was  not  wholly  obliterated  from  their  minds.  Its  accom¬ 
plishment  took  almost  another  century  and  when  Edward 
Gove  sounded  the  tocsin  of  revolution  it  was  not  respond¬ 
ed  to  with  that  concert  of  action  and  energy  which  marked 
the  uprising  in  1775:  but  Gove’s  rebellion,  so  called  was 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  New  Hampshire  of  more 
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importance  than  most  historians  give  it,  and  indeed  was 
the  beginning  of  the  great  struggle  for  freedom  from 
the  tyranny  of  kings. 

He  and  his  followers  were  arrested  and  tried  for 
high  treason.  Edward  Gove  was  sentenced  to  be  hung 
and  drawn  in  quarters,  but  was  finally  taken  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  in  less  than  two  and  a  half  years 
was  pardoned,  and  returned  home  in  April,  1685.  His 
adherents  were  convicted  of  being  accomplices  but  were 
respited.  They  were  John  Gove  (son  of  Edward,)  William 
Hely  of  Hampton,  Joseph,  John  and  Robert  Wadleigh 
(three  brothers),  Thomas  Rawlins,  Mark  Baker  and  John 
Sleeper  of  Exeter. 

His  own  words  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  indicate 
the  deep  interest  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  colon¬ 
ies  -  “If  ever  New  England  had  need  of  a  Solomon  or  a 
David  it  is  now”.  While  he  remained  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  condemned  to  an  awful  death,  the  spirit  of  un¬ 
rest  still  remained  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  finally 
culminated  in  the  American  Revolution.  He  died  in 
Hampton,  (now  Seabrook)  July  29,  1691. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  an  unpublished 
letter  written  to  him  by  his  daughter  during  his  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  Tower  and  now  in  possession  of  one  of  his 
ancestors,  and  shows  the  quaint  style  and  address  of 
those  times; 

(Directed  this) 

“For 


My  honoured  father  Edward  Gove 
In  the  tower  or  elsewhere 
I  pray  deliver  with  care.” 

“From  Hampton  the  31st  of  ye  month  1686” 

“Dear  and  kind  father,  through  God’s  good  mercy 
having  this  opportunity  to  send  unto  ye  hoping  in  ye 
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Lord  yt  ye  art  in  good  health.  Dear  father  my  desire  is 
yt  god  in  his  good  mercy  would  bee  pleased  to  keep  ye 
both  in  body  and  soul  -  Loving  father  it  is  our  duty  to 
pray  unto  god  that  hee  would  by  his  grace  give  us  good 
hearts  to  pray  unto  him  for  grace  and  strength  to  support 
us  so  yt  the  love  of  ur  hearts  and  souls  should  be  always 
fixed  on  him  whereby  we  should  Live  A  heavenly  Life 
while  we  are  on  ye  earth  so  yt  god’s  blessing  may  be  with 
us  always-as  our  savior-Christ  says  in  ye  world  ye  shall 
have  troubles  but  in  mee  ye  shall  have  peace.  So  in  ye 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ye  true  light  of  ye  world.  There  is 
peace  and  joy  and  Love  with  strength  &  power  &  truth 
to  keep  all  those  yt  trust  in  him. 

“Dear  father  I  hope  god  in  his  mercy  will  be 
pleased  to  bring  us  together.  Again  to  his  glory  and 
our  good  interest  ye  let  us  heare  from  ye  all  opportunityes 
as  may  bee  for  it  is  great  joy  to  us  to  heare  from  ye 
father.  I  have  one  Little  daughter,  my  husband  is 
troubled  with  a  coulde,  he  remembers  his  duty  to  ye.” 

“So  no  more  at  present,  I  rest  thy  dutiful  son  and 
daughter.” 

“Abraham  Clements  and  Hannah  Clements” 


Copy  of  Pardon  of  Edward  Gove 

James  R. 

Whereas  Edward  Gove  was  neare  three  years  since 
apprehended  tryed  and  condemned  for  High  Treason  in 
Our  Colony  of  New  England  in  America,  and  in  June 
1638  was  committed  Prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
We  have  thought  fit  hereby  to  signify  Our  Will  and 
Pleasure  to  you,  that  you  cause  him  the  said  Edward 
Gove  to  be  inserted  in  the  next  Generali  Pardon  that 
shall  come  out,  for  the  poor  Convicts  of  Newgate,  with¬ 
out  any  condition  of  transportation,  he  giving  such  Se¬ 
curity  for  his  good  behavior,  as  you  shall  thing  requisite. 
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And  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  Warrant  Given  at  Our 
Reigne. 

To  Our  Trusty  &  Wellbeloved 
the  Recorder  of  OUR  City 
of  London  and  all  others 
whom  it  may  concern. 

Edward  Gove  to  be  inserted  in  ye  Generali  Pardon. 

(The  King’s  Seal)  At  the  Court  at  Whitehall 

the  9th  of  April  1686 
Present 

The  Kings  most  Excellent  Majesty 

in  Council 

Upon  reading  the  Petition  of  Edward  Gove  Set¬ 
ting  forth  that  his  maty  was  greatly  pleased  order  the 
Petr  should  be  released  from  his  imprisionment  in  the 
Tower  and  that  he  should  be  inserted  in  the  next  pardon 
of  the  Convicts  in  Newgate.  But  in  Regard  the  said 
Pardon  as  he  is  informed  wdll  not  be  issue  until  Michael¬ 
mas  next,  and  for  that  his  family  beyond  the  sea  are  in  a 
nece~sitious  condition,  he  humbly  prays  his  maty  to  signi¬ 
fy  to  the 

Government  of  New  England,  His  said  Gracious 
Pardon  and  that  he  may  be  restored  to  his  estate  and 
condition. 

His  Maty  in  Council  is  thereupon  this  day  pleased 
to  order  that  the  Rt.  Honorable  the  Earle  of  Sunderland 
does  prepare  a  letter  for  his  matys  signature  signifying 
to  the  Government  of  New  England  that  his  majesty  has 
graciously  pardoned  the  said  Edward  Gove,  and  Requir¬ 
ing  them  to  restore  him  to  his  estate  there. 

Wm.  Bridgeman 


By  his  Majtis  Com ’and 
Sunderland 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  PAST 

Charlotte  Dow 

In  trying  to  find  material  for  this  unit  I  found 
that  our  town,  Seabrook  has  a  history  of  which  we  can  be 
very  proud.  Seabrook  was  at  one  time  part  of  Hampton, 
Hampton  Falls  and  Salisbury.  The  earliest  known  settler 
of  the  town  which  was  later  to  become  Seabrook  was  a 
Thoms  Philbrick,  Jr.,  who  came  from  England  and  set¬ 
tled  on  his  grant  of  land  in  1650  (about).  The  estate 
remained  in  the  Philbrick  family  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  land  was  sold  and  passed  for  the  first  time 
from  the  hands  of  the  Philbrick  family.  The  first  home 
of  the  Philbricks  was  an  ancient  farmhouse  and  many 
weary  travellers  were  entertained  there.  (As  a  little  girl 
I  believe  I  used  to  play  in  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  Phil¬ 
brick  homes,  and  imagined  the  people  who  lived  there 
many  years  before.  It  had  a  lovely  brick  arch  that  for 
some  reason  used  to  fascinate  me.) 

As  other  settlers  came  into  the  town  the  town  began 
to  grow.  The  people  on  the  road  now  called  the  Lafayette 
Highway,  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Dearborn  built  the 
lovely  old  homes  that  passers-by  see  now.  Many  of  these 
old  homes  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1928.  Some  fortu¬ 
nately  escaped  the  terrible  inferno  and  are  standing  today. 
One  of  them  was  owned  by  my  grandfather  John  Lowell 
Brown  and  as  a  child  I  spent  much  time  in  the  lovely  old 
house.  That  too  has  since  burned  and  another  home  has 
been  built  on  that  site. 

There  are  many  homes  in  Seabrook  today  that  are 
over  a  hundred  years  old.  Some  of  them  are  shown  in 
the  slides  that  accompany  this  unit. 

During  the  Indian  raids  on  the  town  the  people 
used  to  hurry  to  the  Garrison  House  that  stood  where 
the  home  of  Samuel  Small  now  stands.  One  of  the  oldsters 
of  the  town  told  me  the  story  that  his  grandmother  told 
him  that  at  one  time  when  she  was  a  girl  the  Indians 
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came  while  the  women  were  in  the  Garrison  Honse  making 
soap.  When  the  Indians  tried  to  climb  up  the  walls  the 
women  poured  the  hot  soap  down  upon  them  and  repelled 
the  attack. 

She  also  told  him  that  at  one  time  a  man  from  the 
town  was  caught  out  in  the  woods  splitting  rails.  The 
Indians  came  upon  him  and  he  had  no  chance  to  fight. 
He  told  the  Indians  that  he  had  one  more  to  do  and 
would  then  go  along  with  them  if  they  would  first  help 
him.  He  fooled  them  into  putting  their  hands  in  the 
split  in  the  wood,  pulled  out  the  wedge  and  was  able  to 
get  away  from  them. 

Seabrook  can  be  justly  proud  of  her  fighting  men 
who  have  fought  well  and  in  large  numbers  from  the  time 
of  settlement  in  every  war.  During  the  Civil  War  there 
were  so  many  men  from  Seabrook  who  went  to  battle 
that  the  town  was  given  a  reward  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  for  sending  the  most  men,  according  to  her 
population,  of  any  town  in  the  State.  The  award  was 
the  soldier  that  stands  in  the  Rand  Congregational  Church 
Cemetery.  During  both  World  Wars  Seabrook  sent  men 
again  in  large  numbers  and  could  be  justly  proud  of  their 
courage  and  fighting  spirit. 

Seabrook  has  had  many  men  of  ability  who  helped 
to  make  her  history  record  a  fine  spirited  one.  Edward 
Gove  had  so  much  fighting  spirit  and  love  of  freedom 
that  he  dared  to  speak  out  against  the  cruel  tactics  of  the 
King’s  Governor  Cranfield.  His  words  were  considered 
treason  by  the  king’s  agents  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  drawn  and  quartered.  He  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
of  London  to  await  hanging  and  stayed  there  for  three 
years  after  which  he  was  pardoned  and  returned  home. 
(This  pardon  hangs  in  the  Seabrook  Library.) 

Another  of  Seabrooks  honored  citizens  was  Meshech 
Weare  who  was  born  just  above  the  “Brownie”  Eelch 
Home.  He  was  an  honest  fine  man  and  well  thought  of 
by  the  settlers  of  that  time,  so  much  in  fact  that  he  was 
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chosen  to  be  the  first  Governor  or  President,  as  it  was 
called  at  that  time,  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 

Dr.  Dearborn  was  also  a  well  beloved  citizen  of 
Seabrook.  He  served  the  town  as  a  Doctor  and  was  much 
interested  in  the  education  of  Seabrook ’s  children,  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  bequest  of  the  Dearborn  Academy  to  be 
used  as  a  school  for  the  children  of  Seabrook,  Hampton 
Falls  and  I  believe  the  town  of  Kensington.  Some  of  the 
proceeds  from  this  bequest  helped  to  build  our  fine  el¬ 
ementary  school  we  have  today. 

In  the  early  history  of  Seabrook  religion  played 
a  very  important  part.  The  Quakers  had  a  meeting  house 
and  held  meetings  in  the  town  with  many  very  fine 
Quaker  Preachers.  Among  these  was  the  Widow  Muzzy 
who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  while  returning  from  the 
kiln  with  a  clay  vessel  in  her  hand.  Edward  Gove  (a 
descendent  of  the  Tower  Gove)  and  his  wife  were  also 
Quaker  Preachers.  The  poet  Whittier’s  mother  was  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Gove  and  on  her  death  the  poet  wrote  one 
of  his  famous  poems,”  A  Friend’s  Burial”. 

Whittier  was  often  a  visitor  at  Seabrook  and  Mrs. 
Nan  Weare  told  me  that  Charles  Gove,  now  deceased, 
said  that  he  used  to  sit  on  the  Poet’s  knee  as  a  boy  when 
the  poet  visited  his  home.  The  Quakers  were  ill-treated  in 
many  of  the  towns  of  New  England  at  that  time.  Sewels 
History  of  the  People  Called  Quakers  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  ;  Quote ; 

“At  Dover,  in  New  England,  Anne  Colman,  Mary 
Tompkins,  and  Alice  Ambrose,  were  sentenced  to  a  very 
cruel  whipping,  only  for  having  come  there;  the  warrant 
was  as  followeth; 

TO  THE  CONSTABLES  OF  DOVER,  HAMPTON, 
SALISBURY,  NEWBURY,  ROWLEY,  IPSWICH,  WEN- 
HAM,  LYNN,  BOSTON,  ROXBURY,  DEDHAM,  and 
until  these  vagabond  Quakers  are  carried  out  of  this  juris¬ 
diction, 
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‘You  and  every  of  you,  are  required  in  the  king’s 
majesty’s  name,  to  take  these  vagabond  Quakers,  Anne 
Coleman,  Mary  Tompkins,  and  Alice  Ambrose  and  make 
them  fast  to  the  cart’s  tail,  and  driving  the  cart  through 
your  several  towns,  to  whip  them  upon  their  naked  backs, 
not  exceeding  ten  stripes  apiece  on  each  of  them,  in  each 
town  and  so  to  convey  them  from  constable  to  constable, 
till  they  are  out  of  this  jurisdiction,  as  you  will  answer 
it  at  your  peril,  and  this  shall  be  your  warrant. 

Per  me, 

At  Dover  Richard  Waldron. 

Dated  December  22,  1662. 

The  author  goes  on  to  tell  what  happened  to  the 
women  until  they  were  finally  freed  at  Salisbury.  The 
whole  story  tells  much  of  the  brutality  that  the  women 
suffered  in  many  of  the  towns.  (Pages  408  to  422.) 

One  of  the  early  industries  of  the  town  was  ship¬ 
building.  The  men  were  lovers  of  the  sea  and  that  love 
is  still  evidenced  today  by  the  fact  that  Seabrook  still 
has  many  fishermen.  The  early  “followers  of  the  sea” 
went  down  off  the  Grand  Banks  fishing,  leaving  their 
homes  and  families  for  many  weeks  at  a  time. 

Another  fairly  early  industry  was  shoe  making. 
The  manufacturers  allowed  the  men  to  take  home  shoes 
to  be  made  and  the  husband,  wife  and  family  often  had  a 
part  in  the  making  of  the  shoes.  (Quite  often  baby  shoes). 

Later  a  factory  was  built  and  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  became  part  of  Seabrook ’s  economics.  In  fact  shoe 
making  is  one  of  Seabrook ’s  major  industries  today. 

Education  in  Seabrook  began  much  as  in  other 
small  towns.  There  were  a  few  private  schools  at  first 
where  children  could  go  to  school.  When  the  first  public 
schools  came  into  use  they  were  the  typical  ungraded 
schools  of  the  times.  The  school  buildings  were  small 
and  each  school  had  a  wood  stove  in  which  the  teacher 
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had  to  keep  a  wood  fire  burning.  This  was  true  up  until 
the  late  1930 ’s  when  furnaces  and  plumbing  were  added 
to  some  of  the  one-room  schools.  Finally  the  new  element¬ 
ary  school  was  started  and  the  elementary  and  Jr.  High 
classes  were  moved  into  the  first  wdng.  The  primary  grades 
were  then  all  housed  in  the  South  School  and  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  second  wing  they  too  were  moved  into  the  new 
school.  Long  strides  in  education  have  been  made  in  the 
past  few  years.  Seabrook  is  now  a  cooperative  owner 
with  three  other  towns  of  the  new  Winnacunnet  High 
School,  one  of  the  finest  high  schools  in  the  state. 

Seabrook  is  still  a  small  town  but  she  is  growing 
and  making  strides  into  the  future.  Her  past  has  given 
her  a  proud  history.  What  will  her  future  history  be? 
Who  knows?  Maybe  that  too  will  carry  on  the  tradition 
of  freedom  and  pride  that  has  marked  her  past. 


HOW  THE  WOMEN  WENT  FROM  DOVER 

By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

The  tossing  spray  of  Cocheco’s  fall 
Hardened  to  ice  on  its  rocky  wall, 

As  through  Dover  town  in  the  chill,  gray  dawn, 
Three  women  passed,  at  the  cart-tail  drawn! 

Bared  to  the  waist,  for  the  north  wind’s  grip 
And  keener  sting  of  the  constable’s  whip, 

The  blood  that  followed  the  hissing  blow 
Froze  as  it  sprinkled  the  winter  snow. 

Priest  and  ruler,  boy  and  maid, 

Followed  the  dismal  cavalcade; 

And  from  her  window,  open  thrown, 

Looked  and  wondered  gaffer  and  crone. 

“God  is  our  witness,”  the  victims  cried, 

“We  suffer  for  Him  who  for  all  men  died; 

The  wrong  ye  do  has  been  done  before, 

We  bear  the  stripes  that  the  Master  bore!” 
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“And  thou,  0  Richard  Waldron,  for  whom 
We  hear  the  feet  of  a  coming  doom, 

On  thy  cruel  heart  and  thy  hand  of  wrong 
Vengeance  is  sure,  though  it  tarry  long. 

“In  the  light  of  the  Lord,  a  flame  we  see 
Climb  and  kindle  a  proud  roof-tree ; 

And  beneath  it  an  old  man  lying  dead, 

With  stains  of  blood  on  his  hoary  head.” 

“Smite,  Goodman  Hate-Evil!  -  harder  still!” 

The  magistrate  cried,  “lay  on  with  a  will! 

Drive  out  of  their  bodies  the  Father  of  Lies, 

Who  through  them  preaches  and  prophesies.” 

So  into  the  forest  they  held  their  way, 

By  winding  river  and  frost  rimmed  bay, 

Over  wind-swept  hills  felt  the  beat 

Of  the  winter  sea  at  their  icy  feet. 

The  Indian  hunter  searching  his  traps, 

Peered  stealthily  through  the  forest  gaps 

And  the  outlying  settler  shook  his  head,  - 
“They’re  witches  goin  to  jail,”  he  said 

At  last  a  meeting-house  came  in  view 

A  blast  on  his  horn  the  constable  blew; 

And  the  boys  of  Hampton  cried  up  and  down 
“The  Quakers  have  come!”  to  the  wondering  town. 

From  barn  and  woodpile  the  goodman  came ; 
the  goodwife  quitted  her  quilting  frame, 

With  her  child  at  her  breast ;  and  hobbling  slow, 

The  grandam  followed  to  see  the  show. 

Once  more  the  torturing  whip  was  swung, 

Once  more  keen  lashes  the  bare  flesh  stung, 

“Oh,  spare!  they  are  bleeding!”  a  little  maid  cried, 
And  covered  her  face  the  sight  to  hide. 

A  murmur  ran  around  the  crowd;  “Good  folks,” 
Quote  the  constable,  busy  counting  the  strokes, 

“No  pity  to  wretches  like  these  is  due, 

They  have  beaten  the  gospel  black  and  blue!” 
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Then  a  pallid  woman,  in  wild-eyed  fear, 

With  her  wooden  noggin  of  milk  drew  near. 

*  ‘Drink,  poor  hearts!  “a  rude  hand  smote 

Her  draught  away  from  a  parching  throat. 

“Take  heed,  “one  whispered,  “they’ll  take  your  cow 
For  fines,  as  they  took  your  horse  and  plough, 
And  the  bed  from  under  you.”  “Even  so,” 

She  said;  “they  are  cruel  as  death,  I  know.” 

Then  on  they  passed,  in  the  waning  day, 

Through  Seabrook  woods,  a  weariful  way ; 

By  great  salt  meadows  and  sand-hills  bare, 

And  glimpses  of  blue  sea  here  and  there. 

By  the  meeting-house  in  Salisbury  town. 

The  sufferers  stood,  in  the  red  sundown, 

Bare  for  the  lash !  0  pitying  Night, 

Drop  swift  thy  curtain  and  hide  the  sight! 

With  shame  in  his  eye  and  wrath  on  his  lip 

The  Salisbury  constable  dropped  his  vThip. 
“This  warrant  means  murder  foul  and  red; 

Cursed  is  he  who  serves  it,”  he  said. 

“Show  me  the  order,  and  meanwhile  strike 
A  blow  at  your  peril!”  said  Justice  Pike. 

Of  all  the  rulers  the  land  possessed, 

Wisest  and  boldest  was  he  and  best. 

He  scoffed  at  the  witchcraft;  the  priest  he  met 
As  man  meets  man ;  his  feet  he  set 
Beyond  his  dark  age,  standing  upright, 

Soul-free,  with  his  face  to  the  morning  light. 

He  read  the  warrant ;  “These  convey 

From  our  precints;  at  every  town  on  the  way 
Give  each  ten  lashes.”  God  judge  the  brute! 

I  tread  his  order  under  my  foot! 

“Cut  loose  these  poor  ones  and  let  them  go ; 

Come  what  will  of  it,  all  men  shall  know 
No  warrant  is  good,  though  backed  by  the  Crown, 
For  whipping  women  in  Salisbury  town!” 
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The  hearts  of  the  villagers,  half  released 

From  creed  of  terror  and  rule  of  priest, 

By  a  primal  instinct  owned  the  right 
Of  human  pity  in  laws  despite. 

For  ruth  and  pity  only  slept, 

His  Saxon  manhood  the  yeoman  kept; 

Quicker  or  slower,  the  same  blood  ran 
In  the  Cavalier  and  the  Puritan. 

The  Quakers  sank  on  their  knees  in  praise 
And  thanks.  A  last,  low  sunset  blaze 

Flashed  out  from  under  a  cloud,  and  shed 
A  golden  glory  on  each  bowed  head. 

The  tale  is  one  of  an  evil  time, 

When  souls  were  fettered  and  thought  was  crime 

And  heresy’s  wisper  above  its  breath 

Meant  shameful  scourging  and  bounds  of  death ! 

What  marvel,  that  hunted  and  sorely  tried, 

Even  women  rebuked  and  prohesied, 

And  soft  words  rarely  answered  back 

The  grim  persuasion  of  whip  and  rack ! 

If  her  cry  from  the  whipping-post  and  jail 
Pierced  sharp  as  the  Kenite’s  driven  nail, 

0  woman,  at  ease  in  these  happier  days, 

Forbear  to  judge  of  thy  sister’s  ways! 

How  much  thy  beautiful  life  may  owe 

To  her  faith  and  courage  thou  cans’t  not  know, 

Nor  how  from  the  paths  of  thy  calm  retreat 

She  smoothed  the  thorns  with  her  bleeding  feet. 

UNDERSTANDINGS 

The  children  should  have  the  following  under¬ 
standings  after  completion  of  this  unit ; 

1.  That  the  people  of  Seabrook  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  the  rich  heritage  that  is  theirs. 

2.  That  Seabrook  has  a  fine  and  honored  history. 
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3.  The  town  has  made  rapid  progress  in  the  years 
following  its  incorporation  as  a  town. 

4.  Many  of  its  citizens  have  a  fine  and  honored 
record. 

5.  Its  part  in  all  the  wars  -  from  Indian  Raids  to 
World  Wars  I  and  II. 

6.  The  location  and  geography  of  the  town. 

7.  Industry  -  both  early  and  now. 

8.  An  understanding  of  the  Quakers  and  how  their 
beliefs  played  such  an  inportant  part  in  the  early  history 
of  Seabrook. 

9.  The  many  fine  houses  that  were  built  under  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Dearborn.  (Many  have  burned  and  are 
not  standing  today.) 

10.  An  understanding  of  the  brave  and  freedom 
loving  Edward  Gove  who  fought  in  the  1600 ’s,  the  same 
conflict  as  was  later  fought  by  the  whole  country  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

11.  An  understanding  that  the  people  of  this  period 
were  still  subject  to  the  whims  of  the  king’s  appointed 
governors. 

12.  The  early  government  of  New  Hampshire  in 
which  some  of  Seabrook ’s  early  inhabitants  had  part. 

13.  The  important  part  that  religion  played  in  the 
lives  of  the  early  settlers  in  New  Hampshire. 

14.  The  Philbricks  -  land  grant  and  the  part  they 
played  in  the  early  social  and  political  life  of  the  town. 

15.  Finally,  the  removal  of  the  feeling  that  because 
the  town  is  small,  it  is  not  important.  All  towns  are 
important  and  each  has  played  its  own  part,  however 
small,  in  the  founding  and  building  of  our  United  States. 
Not  only  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  are  all  the  tiny 
towns,  as  well  as  large  cities  important,  but  each  in  its 
own  small  way  has  helped  to  build  up  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  both  religion  and  government  that  have  made 
our  country  the  respected  and  admired  nation  that  it  is 
today. 
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APPRECIATIONS 


Poems : 

1.  The  Wreck  of  the  Rivermouth  Whittier 

2.  A  Friend’s  Burial;  Whittier 

3.  The  Tent  on  the  Beach ;  Whittier 

(All  found  in  complete  works  of  Whittier) 

Other  Appreciations; 

1.  Edward  Gove’s  Pardon  -  Brown  Memorial  Li¬ 
brary. 

2.  Paintings  in  the  library  of  some  of  the  early 
inhabitants. 

3.  Weare  Memorial 

4.  Old  maps  and  charts  (Some  in  library) 

ATTITUDES  EVIDENCED  BY  BEHAVIOR 

1.  An  awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  history  of  a 
town. 

2.  A  desire  to  learn  more  through  research  and  visits  to 
the  important  locations  within  the  community. 

3.  A  feeling  of  respect  and  pride  that  Seabrook  was  one 
of  the  very  early  settlements  in  New  Hampshire. 

4.  An  interest  in  finding  and  preserving  the  landmarks 
and  relics  of  Seabrook. 

5.  An  interest  in  learning  more  about  the  town,  its  indus¬ 
tries,  geography,  education,  government,  and  places  of 
natural  beauty. 

6.  An  ability  to  work  together  in  groups  or  teams  on 
assigned  topics  for  research. 

Core  Activities  -  Enrichment  Activities 

1.  Learn  part  or  whole  of  Whittier’s  poem,  “A  Friend’s 
Burial”. 

2.  Write  a  play  centered  around  the  imprisonment  of 
Edward  Gove. 

3.  Visit  places  of  interest  in  the  town;  as  old  homes, 
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Meshech  Weare  Monument,  old  boundary  rock,  Bound 
Rock  at  Seabrook  Beach,  Soldier’s  Monument,  industries 
Barr  and  Bloomfield,  Shellfish  Buildings,  One  of  the  Glad- 
iola  Farms. 

4.  Write  stories  about  some  of  the  early  citizens  of  the 
town  and  their  influence  on  the  town  today. 

5.  Visit  a  town  meeting. 

6.  Make  a  replica  of  the  old  Garrison  House. 

7.  Make  maps  of  the  town.  (Flat  and  Salt) 

8.  Visit  Whittier’s  birthplace  to  feel  closer  to  the  man 
who  had  many  friends  in  the  town  and  evidently  loved 
it. 

9.  Do  some  research  on  the  Quakers  -  where  they  came 
from  and  their  early  treatment  in  the  colonies.  (Sewell’s 
History  of  the  Quakers  has  much  material  on  them ;  Page 
408  through  422  has  much  material  about  them  in  New 
England.) 

10.  Look  up  the  material  about  Seabrook  in  the  History 
of  Salisbury. 

11.  Have  an  art  day  and  draw  one  of  the  old  houses  in 
town  or  an  old  landmark. 

12.  Make  a  replica  of  the  street  where  you  live. 

14.  Find  stories  about  early  shipbuilders. 

15.  Learn  how  a  shoe  is  made  from  cutting  to  packing 
for  shipment  and  report  to  the  class. 

16.  Study  portraits  of  the  early  settlers  and  find  out 
how  they  dressed.  Make  pictures  of  own. 

17.  Visit  the  library  and  talk  to  the  librarian;  she  has 
much  knowledge  of  the  town  and  is  most  gracious  and 
happy  to  share  her  knowledge  with  anyone  who  cares  to 
listen. 

Added  Enrichment  Activities 

I.  Construct  the  birthplace  of  Meshech  Weare.  A 
picture  of  his  birthplace  (the  original  burned)  is  hanging 
in  the  Seabrook  Library. 

II.  Write  a  story  of  the  boyhood  of  Meshech  Weare  us¬ 
ing  imagination  as  to  his  early  life. 
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III.  Write  about  and  dig  up  information  about  Gov.  Weare 
(Some  materials  for  "this  activity  can  be  found  in  the 
following  books :  0  COLONIAL  LIFE  IN  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE,  By  James  H.  Fassett:  PUBLISHER:  Ginn  &  Co. 
1899  Found  on  pages;  78,  129,  136 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS,  By  Frances 
Ann  Johnson:  PUBLISHER;  SUGAR  BALL  PRESS  at 
Concord  1946.  Page  88. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Since  the  material  for  this  unit  required  a  lot  of 
research  on  the  part  of  the  author  nearly  all  the  available 
material  has  been  typed  and  dittoed  and  made  a  part  of 
this  unit.  The  author  has  taken  a  series  of  colored  slides 
of  places  of  historical  interest  in  the  town  has  included 
them  as  part  of  the  unit.  They  are  available  for  anyone 
that  is  interested  in  using  them.  There  are  slides  of  the 
churches  of  the-  town,  the  schools,  (then  and  now),  old 
homes  that  are  over  a  hundred  years  old,  both  interior  and 
exterior,  special  landmarks  and  manufacturing  plants. 
(There  will  be  additions  to  these  as  the  occasion  warrants 
them.) 

POEMS : 

A  Friend’s  Burial  -  By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
The  Wreck  of  Rivermouth  -  By  Whittier 

Both  of  these  poems  can  be  found  in  the  Seabrook 
Elementary  Library  in  the  book  of  Whittier’s  poems. 

How  The  Women  Went  From  Dover  -  By  Whittier 
(Also  in  book  of  Whittier’s  poems.) 
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TESTS :  COMPLETION  TYPE  : 

1.  Seabrook  Tras  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  town  of - 

.  (Hampton) 

2.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  the  year . 

(1768) 

3.  The  chief  reason  for  incorporation  was  . 

.  .  (Religion) 

4.  The  Southern  part  of  the  town  was  a  part  of  the  town 

of .  (Salisbury) 

5.  One  of  Seabrook ’s  native  sons  who  was  imprisioned 

in  the  Tower  of  London  was  . 

.  (Edward  Gove.) 

TESTS:  MULTIPLE  CHOICE: 

1.  Seabrook  was  incorporated  in;  1632  1768  1860 

2.  The  first  settlement  in  Seabrook  was  made  by 
Thomas  Philbriek,  Jr.  Edward  Gove  Jonathan  Weare 

3.  The  First  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  was; 

John  Mason  Meshech  Weare 

4.  The  man  sent  to  England  to  complain  of  Cranfield's 

ill  treatment  of  the  settlers  war;  Edward  Gove 

Harry  Green  Nathaniel  Weare 

TESTS:  OBJECTIVE 

1.  Seabrook  was  at  one  time  a  part  of  Hampton. 

(  Yes  -  No) 

2.  Seabrook  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1632. 

(  Yes  -  No) 

3.  Meshech  VTeare  was  the  first  New  Hampshire  Govern¬ 
or.  (Yes  -  No) 

4.  Seabrook  had  a  garrison  house  for  protection  against 

the  Indians.  (Yes  -  No) 

5.  There  were  no  Indian  killings  in  Seabrook. 

(  Yes  -  No) 
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